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ABSTRACT 

. Understanding Metropolitan Living (UML) was a 

schortf^S^^^ school sponsored and conducted by a suburban 

IchoSl dist^l’S?.,^" Johnson County, Kansas, and the central city 

Kansas Cxty, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri a 

17 1970 conducted between JuL 8 and Juiy^ 

1 /r 1^70, for 40 suburban students and 20 central 

SSila-!- 

utxlize communxty resources in learning about the metroDOlitan ar-M 

facilitate the development S pSSwSe 

itnienti Sraiffarlno®"^^"®!®"'’ relationships amonv 

. - uxffering socxal^ econotiixc- racial- and etv 

actively involve students in high * ..-rest 

a?ir ?n tSS"«o°v? dealing «ith the future of the Ltropoulin 
rk 4 ? 4 -u thxs report^ an evaluation of the program is presented Mri<sf- 

and oLer^« |?rlnS?^s particiSit^ 

weaknesses of the program are al^ 
(Author/Jwf^"^^^^' varxous recommendations are preseuted. 
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PART I 



THE COOPERATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR UNDERSTANDING METROPOLITAN LIVING 

“r"i £”"r 

students fr^ each district were fifth and sixth graders 
enrolled In the elementary section and the other half were seventh eiahth and 
ninth graders enrolled In the Junior high section. School district offVjfair 
of nooH Students who had demonstrated scholastic ability and had a record 

nrsTof'?tr vue“tn U ^’'^"tary program which m^Save been th^ 

nranf of cin con « « u? ? Kansas city Association of Trusts and Foundations 

n«e»a°^v^ix;ense:«rfp:?b“''^"' ‘■'-P-tatlon, and c.hen 

?"<< t"0 Junior high taaC rs were employed to teach In the 
?he M«herrLJrjrr"fw”r^ "’’ite teache. and one black teacher. Two of 

the two to«arcur2Ts^1ctsr'’“ " '"="•'«> <"'« from 

wherclallel !I!ra?''?!;i‘'ne '”'° 9 ram. During the first three weeks, 

?lon slml?a? J "t^rh'" '”■‘’•'9'’' them to ^Se ms“ 

curriculum and Instructional program. nscirutea a mnj ^ t the 

souJ«riS°liarnliS''Hrr‘h‘'’' ."’'"If community re- 

sources in learning about the metropolitan area and Its oeonle to fad 

amon^sSnts Sf^d If?er In^^Ti^i""^’ understanding and Intergroup relationships 
to actljeirinvolve HfiJ ? soda economic, racial, and ethnic backgrounds, and 
t'he^:irri^i"?h^:etJopd learning experiences dealing with 



^eilffofthe^nMr!]''®'^ enrollment was eighty, several students could not be pres- 
A entire summer and were replaced by substitutes upon leaving 3v thn 

mencary level; had participated at one time or another. At the elementary lowai 
there were 19 students from Johnson County, nine from KanLs Citv M?ssoM^f' Ini* 
ten from Kansas City, Kansas. At the Junior high leJeirth^r were ^r^tu^ 
rltv ^ ®®''enteen from Kansas City, Kansas, and five from Kansas 

ti ^ * Thirty-three of the Junior high students participated for nearly 

EI^C 9«"for ^hre1:,;«„?a*“"g":^''°'^" 'T 

•1 - 



Students of differing background from the three particl- 
fn Ih? school districts worked closely together In studying community Instltut ons 
m the metropolitan area. In addition to field trips and Letings with kniwle^ 
ble resource persons, students engaged In relatively unstructured as well as ^ 

ratal:;" fPP''°P''»"te fllm^ and o^Sertear^irg’materlals 

sible to Stii t: t fL ?®°?’®' P'*°b1ems than It normally Is pos- 

^ t I ® programs. In the elementary section, a large 

tt;L°^ was structured around the general theme of "urban Occupl- 

w Uh the ^itr^meW^dl^rJi n attempt to help students become acquainted 

+« t j ^ diverse nature of the occupational possibilities which are ooen 

to them In a modern urban society. Discussions on thi^ theme str^Led In Jhe 

sk?lls°and"that each^lob^i ***1 all occupations require training and specific 

if ®3ch job is Important, I.e., a mechanic's skill In fixing a car 

The m^:: repairing or building a bridge." 

IhLn » trips conducted as part of UML are shown In Tables 3 and 4. Films 

sh wn in the Junior high school section of the program are listed In Appendix A. 

i^tl^fW^a L !lf®''® °'*der to make UML a rewarding and 

J"?® ®!°"®* P-'^^'f^ed between 

Itles of the teacher€;*nnH * closeness may be attributed to the personal- 

Mch D^Dll hJrjJrL:: their deep concern for the welfare and Individuality of 

^oSrc:: fir f^irii^g program with Its emphasis on using community re- 

Wr ® facilitated and contributed to the attalnr • autf ^n- 

tic relationships between students and tearh^»rc in 4 -ko , l i 

ments stuHpni-c fronn^n#-!. . j ceacners. in the ir written and verbal com- 

t^nltv remarked on the n,.portance they attached to this oppor- 

?L contact with teachers and their distaste for the morl lE- 

sonal relationships typical of their school experience during the regularacatelc 

From the viewpoint o: suburban students In UML, much of the program's snlrit w-«t 

nlllLl^rdurTnt Ich'a^ppeaJeS^nTSZsin^^iu'ity 

newspaper during the fourth week of the program. The article began by observing 
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Th® city Isa metropolitan place. It Is diversified and 
to some It IS beautiful. To others, not so. 

But to those In the suburbs It is far away. They are a 

'I* y®t they are far removed from Its tastes, 
sounds and snells. Rarely do adults venture Into It— 
never If It can be helped at all. or only to work, then 
they hurry home to security, cleanliness, quiet and com- 

Thelr children regard It as remote. 

■ 4 
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But there are about 40 students In Shawnee Mission schools, 
grades five through nine, who are finding out It Isn't so 
remote after all. They are participating In a unique pilot 
program called "Understanding Metropolitan Living" with 
about 40 youngsters from Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas 
City, Kansas schools.*^ 



L ODDOrtunlt^Vo students participating In UML, the program similarly provided 
T 2 suburban communities and their inhabitants that few 

otherwU^wof children growing up in a large stratified metropolitan area 
otherw se would have available to them. Thus a primary purpose of UML was to re- 

fpMnn barriers among people tHat arise when children of dlf- 

onraSo?her''^ geographically and socially (isolated and segregated from 



tijiportant, students in UML were given a chance to learn more about 

both it^ str^UJh^^ 'H encouraged them to recognize and understand 

both Its strengths and its problems. From this point of view, the complementary 

tak^nrid-^ln^M® program like UML are that it Is desirable for a your^^ person to 
at^thriame ® responsibility for working to Improve it 

anH H T« ^ he respects the accomplishments of people in other commun- 
ities and develops a sense of obligation to work for the betterment of all the 
iverse groups which live in a highly Interdependent metropolitan society. 

On direct, voluntary contact between students of differ- 
resnart ailn^r Settings that encourage the development of mutual 

matfonill^an Shared responsibilities for the welfare of the larger 

metropolitan community, it is obvious that UML is a good example of the kind of 

in^I P'"®sldent Richard Nixon advocated to the nation 

in a major policy statement delivered on March 24, 1970: 



Most public discussion of overcoming racial isolation centers 
on such concepts as compulsory ‘busing' - taking children out 
f the schools they would normally attend, and forcing them 
instead to attend others more distant, often in strange or even 
hostile neighborhoods. Massive 'busing' is seen by some as 
the only alternative to massive racial Isolation. 



However, a number of new educational ideas are being developed, 
designed to provide the educational benefits of integration 
without depriving the student of his own neighborhood school. 

For example, rather than attempting dislocation of whole 
schools, a portion of a child's educational activities may 
be shared with children from other schools. Some of his 
education is in a 'home-base' school, but some outside of 
'outside learning' is In settings that are de- 
fined neither as black nor white, and sometimes In settings 
that are not even in traditional school buildings. It may 
range all the way from intensive work in reading to traln- 
og n technical skills, and to joint efforts such as drama 
and athletics. 



Meta Levin, Overland Squire . 



July Z, J^JO. 







school; and the activities themselves provide the children 
with better education. ^ 



Perhaps the best way to describe UML is to quote a few sections from the log 
records kept by the teachers in order to communicate a sense of what it was like 
and what it accomplished. On the following pages several such excerpts from the 
logs are included In order to illustrate the kinds of activities which were part 
Of the program and the ways In which teachers worked to achieve the academic and 
sntercultural goals of the program. 



Monday, June 8, 1970, We attempted to alleviate the awkward 
period which we felt might exist during the getting acquainted 
session that we had scheduled for the children and their par- 
ents, We attempted to enable each person to possess a feel- 
ing of belonging by creating a relaxed climate. The first 
thing that we did to eliminate that 'awkward interval' was to 
Issue name tags to each parent and to each child. Secondly, 
each person was given a number, and each person was respon- 
sible for finding another who had the same number. The pur- 
pose of utilizing this number system was to encourage those who 
were not acquainted to meet and talk; thirdly, coffee and 
sweets were provided, for we felt that some of our parents 
who had a longer distance to travel probably would not have 
had sufficient time td prepare breakfast, V/e also felt that 
eating might relieve some of the tension that might occur on 
such an occasion. 



Monday, June I 5 , 1970» It was rewarding to see that most of 
the youngsters seemed more relaxed on the bus and more at 
ease with each other during our field trip than they had been 
the first week. Most of them chatted very freely with each 
other and sang songs together. Some of the Northeast Junior 
kids, most of the Hillcrest Junior kids, all four of the 
Martin Luther King Junior kids, and a Mexican American boy 
from V\/est Junior were playing some sort of singing game. 



Thursday, July 5 , I 970 , The Swope Park Sank was the first 
place that we visited today. One student from Hillcrest 
asked, 'Why would we visit a bank?' After touring this bank 
I asked one student If he felt that visiting the bank was a 
learning experience or a waste of time. He said, 'They 



Excerpt 1, 



Excerpt 2. 



Excerpt 3. 




A Free and Open Society." Policy Statement by Richard 
United States, March 24, 1970, 



e 



ansviered many questions that I had forgotten that t was fn- 
terested fn, so I don't think It was time wasted.' Another 
said • I expected to see only black people working in the 
bank but Instead we saw black and white people working to- 
r: Another student observed that *1 noticed that 

th^ b k*^^* whites seemed well Informed and proud about 



Excerpt 4, 



to air and water 

pollution during the numerous discussions that we have en- 
gaged In; therefore we decided It would be a worthwhile ven- 
ture to attempt to find out as many valid facts as time 
would permit. Our field trip to the Kansas City Water Works 
today was an outgrowth of our discussions on air and water 
p llutlon, which we had begun discussing on the bus one day. 

.*.,1 * Water Works we were shown a movie concerning 

water purification and had an extended tour through the en- 
tire plant. One student remarked afterwards, 'Our tours get 
better all the time. This was one of the best.' Another^ 
remarked that most of his questions concerning water purifi- 
cation had been answered, and another said 'I would like to 
get more detailed Information on air pollution.' As a re- 
sult, we secured the film V^hat are We Dolna to Our World? 
After previewing It, I shoC^d It for the class'. ^ 



Excerpt 5. 



Thursday, July 16, 1970. Today we went swimming at Shawnee 
East. It was one of our best days ... No more 

^ Students could swim, but the 

white kids were trying to help them learn. 

Excerpt 6. 

June 22, 1970, Today we worked In our various groups on the 
newspaper, on art and creative writing, and on courtesy. I 
Observed more contact between black and white; Sharing 

paints, helping one another on pictures or projects, asking 
for suggestions. ... r j f a 

The black boys were monopolizing the basketball game. I 
asked them why they didn't let the white boys _play and 
they said It was because they /the white boys/ preferred 
to spend their time talking, T then talked to the white 
boys and found they did like to play basketball. I asked 
an the boys to gather around and choose two captains. 

The boys chose their teams and played an enjoyable game 
of basketball together. 

W-nIng iJd describe on paper the aura of excitement In 
® ^ atmosphere of constructive cooperation In surmounting social 

• . 5 . 7 



Qfid rdcidi barriers thdt wds "felt bv visitors ai" iimi ^ ^ * t 

students at the end of the sumrner cotomunlcated part of the sense^f'^shar'lna^^n^ 

composed by a student In UML. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ essays 



Summer School for the 70 *s 
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The words and sentences you wl? ? read wHl pertain to a 

course called, SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THE 70’ s* "UNDERSTANn INr 
METROPOLITAN LIVING." ^ •nn ,u s. UNUtRSTAND ING 

ThTs nJolect project, but an experimental one. 

fleH^ ^ stand-out, compared to all others In this 

^ven though I am sure it Is shared with 
others, as well as me. 

Here is how I put It. . . . 

y°“ see? What are we faced 

with? Phrases such as, 'Where Is Love,' 'Is there Peace?' 

wI°aJp'"th^"‘^ troubles a1? around us. We Inherit an awful lot. 
We are the young. Paeseddown to us are the bad as well as the 

W?n hfi^ ® Itself, again. This course 

win help us be prepared for the future. 

o®®" recognized by the Kansas City, Missouri. 

DlstHcts’^^Th"’ Kansas City, Kansas School 

uistrlcts. They have set up a course to educate us and to 

make us aware of the problems that we are faced. 

here In this course were picked by their ability 
to think and use mind wisely. a i uy 

nrnki'^ o^lv sIx-weeks to go through some of the most Important 
I didn't have time for all of them. If you 

and Love For Yoiir Fellow Man then you get the 
thp lif-rl ♦ jittlest of time and we got the most done In 

kSL M gl? It don“’ ' 

I've learned a lot In this course. More than I would In the 

regular 9-months. This course has proven a lot to me as I 
p6 r son 0 

I've made a lot of new friends, about 35 and 2 of them teach 

6 I S • 

■ .6. 8 
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I 

FrVendshlp, another achleveTOent In this course, a great 
ach I element. 

This has been an excellent program and If i can possibly get 
in It next year I would feel privilege to attend. 

I'd like to thank the school districts and the Kansas City 
Trust and Foundation Co, for a summer I and others won't 
forget. 

i 

I PEACE AND THAHK YOU 
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PART II 



EVALUATION 

thnirs^s^Irii S^cHnran‘'LaIuIuon^I^ unlimited number of ways, 

important goals of the proqram and are f iki^ select procedures which deal with 
available hr evaIu«loS:“^rthe"“p" a 'a" 

proaches were chosen to assess various asnects of OT data collection ap- 

for Understanding Metropolitan LlWn^ffi? Cooperative Sun«er School 

Identify strengths and ^akniss« I^Jh^ "are used to 

possible effecis of “e^ro^arin a "='‘' axp'ore 

the most easily Interoreud^and nrarr I" research of this type, 

from observations of the oroaram^anH ^ y-meanfngful cata generally are drawn 
pants* other data aL,^ir«S ^ •'eports from or responses of partlcl- 

able but may be difficult to^Interoret'^w^Jh'^® methods often prove extremely valu- 
jor part of this report pre^nJ^reU^ i? "he ma» 

Llts^btMn^d SttJ llhl? L™ nS-r,!''"'."'’"' report the re- 

nea witn Other more projective Instruments used In the evaluation. 

1 . Student Reactions 

The city as I see It wears a very lovely face. 

They are^llk frowns on all the dark race. 

r ^ "hat live Inside the core. 

They never get to eat the fruit, yet live there evermore. 

poem by Dawn Devine, participant In UML 1970. 

grIm°ari°wLJher°and how student^r evaluating an educational pro- 
patlng In It and whether theJ bafliCe Jh "hey benefited from par?lcl- 

tlcularly In a program such as UML whl^h P®'""’‘=*P3"*0" was worthwhile. Par- 
ing activities it Is tmnnri-ar> 4 - d-r> j ^ omphaslzes student Involvement In learn- 
en?es pos t vll\ and whX!®tL determine whether students rated their experl- 
the future. ?ie pHmaJr Inst^u^nf® ^^rther learning In 

noire which UHL student^ flff^d”!:? =t the 

to sLnrTe“b"?e'f' “ce shown In 

City students s^I^d thel eJloJed suburban and central 

program was Interest- Inn participating In the program. Most thought the 

po^Lto.^tot el^eS wl t^She T,Tt ' ^ 'a»='’ers. Eque^ ly i^- 

were taugh*’ this wav •• and -ill d a would be better ff al! my classes 

would like to plrU^ipate I® i sLffeJ'’"” « Item 14 seld^het they 

egeln. Only oSe stSdeto reooMd hI^LS''d?5J7 ""-e offered 

in the progrem end only thrM eXDe?leiIcfd^I™hl“' “"“fstendlng materiel studied 
from other schools. ^ experienced problems meeting so many new children 

o Md'e'wto t'oo MrtoSSeT. 'toJtoJui "The bus 

tiresome. Although this group constituted only one-fourth of the 

SjiliilliffilffTlTliU »* ^ 









brlripftn'iutu^l iJogJais! ‘"e ">-r»ba. of 

The bnly Item on which central city and suburban students differed substantlallv 
from one another was the statement, ,earn more In a regular classroom " As 

F^rthei^al^i the central city students agreed with the stnteLnt 

Further analysis showed that the difference between the central city and subur- 

aa?eedT th T P** «'"-'■ ‘’V to the fact that six of the nine ce^at cl y g rls 
cllve ^‘"'*'"9 Indicates that central city glrls per- 

In ^he D%SJam tt more structured and formal activity than do other stSdents 

to accoSn? Jo^i-h U ® conceive of several long, complex explanations 

Hlffiriiii- ^ difference^ but In the absence of additional data ft would be 

Thurit ir^plo^^in i ? setting than they did during the ragular school year. 
luSluatlons!^ ^ be given to ttfis Item In future 

ReSn%arte^L-^fo'°ri,^'f questionnaire are shown In Table 2. 

spS^ded tr?h®* I" case ""of ?he*el'ementary simple!^ eveJj°sLde^t^who®In 

It is 



eni^^'"'1*llarn^°n"°^i exactly the same pattern was found In response 

I learn more in a romilAi* 



to 



saLlT \hit u regular classroom" as was found in the elementary 

Ual mino^K Is, suburban boys and girls disagreed with the Item but a substan- 
^ central city girls agreed with It. (Five of the fourteen central 
boys ?n the'^lCntoJ'^hlah ^^reed with the Item. There were too few central city 
Th® fact that thU sample to allow for separate analysis of their responses.) 

samplefof cenJJil among both the elementary and the JuniSr hiah 

liab ^one wMch H ^ re nforces our belief that ihe pattern is a re- 

liable one which deserves additional attention in the future. 

?!le ^ielr'slhoof^^ul'd br^PtlerT?";!?”® »’'« s^ondary saaiples was on 

as a substantial Loio : a.® If all my classes were taught this way." Where- 

agreed with the Item suburban as well as central city elementary students 

agreed with lE tMs the eighteen suburban Junior high respondents 

that at the lunlol^hlnh i to several factors. First, It is possible 

regular school-vear r?aci®'^®*u students were more satisfied with their 

^ IU 1 y®sr classes than were the central city students Second It- Ic; 

this Item^than^dld*'^^"t-‘^^?*°li students may have responded more honestly on 

jEiloi hlqj Studint"^^^^^ "'7 students. Third, It Is possible that suburban 
make distfncJlon! ^ have been more prone than were central city students to 

men? Jilt "a? " the state- 

sence 0? add tIoJE? H ^'^®!®%sbould be taught In one or a few w-ays. In the ab- 
f additional data. It Is Impossible to choose between these explanations. 

was^sUccekf^ir-rr® UML Questionnaire" Indicate that UMI 

gram and In^^Jrm2'"lf'^n students' Interest In and satisfaction with the pro- 
able that .;oi^P of ®"cou»*agIng Interracial understanding. Although it Is^prob- 
\ ^ positive responses can be attributed to younasters' tendpn- 

tIcIpated^?partIcu°a?lv^lS^Jh^^^ programs in which they have par- 

r^*"dentrrelaHon^MnI^ ^ ^ voluntary program In which teacher- 

cn?/- relationships are very close), the overwhelmingly positive pattern of 

ciy^ 
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14. If UML Is offered again in the future 
would you like to join it? 
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Junior High Students' Responses to Selected Items on 
"My Opinion of UML" Questionnaire 



anonymous questionnaire Is difficult to explain away purely in 
erms of response set. In addition, the comments respondents volunteered on an 

provided additional evidence that UML stu- 
dents generally were positive and enthusiastic about the program. By ^ oV IN 



Suburban Junior high girl - "I never knew the city contained 
SO many exciting things. It was most Interesting," 

Central city junior high girl - "! Uked going to places I 
had never seen before which was a great experience as well 
as educational," 



Central city Junior high boy - "This course Is Indeed a full 
success. The people and teachers have made me learn In a 
different way and I like It," 

Suburban elementary girl - "I thought colored people would 
be a little different from us but everybody Is different I 
find out. It Is fun." 



Central city elementary boy - "| like meeting new boys and 

girls. I liked all the boys alike and different from our 
own race," 



Suburban elementary boy - "| liked the trips because I dldn‘t 
know the things I saw and learned about, I thought the 
black people would be mean or something, but they weren't. 
They were very nice." 

Central city elementary girl - "I liked the program very 
much and hope I can come back next year, I enjoyed meet- 
ing new people and visiting new places. I learned a lot 
about Kansas and Missouri." 



f^dlrr^i-'"®^ trips, activities, and topics studied also provide 

lum RearttoUrJ^J^® J®^'"®® ”®'"® P°s»tlve about the UML curricu- 

Ihds ^ ®’®'?®"<:ary and Junior high students to the major field 

trips, activ.tles, and topics are shown In Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 

aeneranv*noI??iL^* central city elementary students reported 

nar^oi L? . reactions to the activities and studies they had engaged In 

Ehl ^ tf, ®®"^'"®* sample, 172 of the 301 responses (5 M were In 

ia?eLrr lor tVAtt category, and only 9 were In the "did no? Uke 

i;>»hlrh i-hl k ^^® ®'®'"®”^3ry sample as a whole, there was only one activity on 

rSi!ali2li "liked hardly at all" and "did not like" responses 

?e?plilsesr ®^®®®‘^®‘^ ^'’® "“"’I*®'' of combined "liked very much" and "liked ?ome" 



As shown In Table ^ 
generally positive 



, both suburban and central city Junior high students reported 
reactions to the activities and studies they had engaged In as 
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part of UML. For the central city sample, 251 of the 440 responses ( 57 %) were In 
the "liked very much" category. For the suburban sample, 241 of the 462 respon-^es 
( 52 %) were In the "liked very much" category. For the Junior high sample as a 
whole, there were no Instances In which the number of combined "liked hardly at 
all" and "did not like" responses equalled or exceeded the number of "liked very 
much" and "liked some" responses. 

For both the elementary and the Junior high samples, the few instances in which a 
field trip or activity was scored more negatively than positively seemed to be ex- 
periences which provided little opportunity for active involvement of the students. 
For example, one of the negatively-rated field trips turned out to be a case in 
which a speaker unexpectedly had lectured for more than an hour. It is recommend- 
ed, therefore, that more attention be given In the future to advance planning to 
ensure that UML participants have an opportunity to exchange ideas and otherwise 
become personally involved in all learning activities. 

TO obtain additional data for evaluating UML and to provide participants with 
another Opportunity to report their perceptions and reactions in as much detail as 
possible, private interviews also were conducted with 22 students. Ten of the stU‘ 
dents interviewed were In the elementary program and twelve were in the Junior 
high program. Interviews were conducted by the research assistant, who assured 
each student that the results would be anonymous. Based on consultations with the 
teachers, half the respondents to be interviewed were selected from among partici- 
pants thought to be most positive about UML and the other half from among partici- 
pants thought to be least positive. 

In addition to providing additional evidence which generally agreed with the data 
obtained on student questionnaires (see above), the interviews suggested the fol- 
lowing conclusions regarding the Implementation of UML in the summer of I 97 O and/or 
planning for future programs similar to UML: 

1. In designating the activities or events in which they became most Interested, 
students frequently specified relatively non-academic topics or activities such 
as the committees on which they had worked, the program*s newsletter, recreational 
act I VI ties, general discussion periods, and opportunities to get to know partners 
On field trips. This finding suggests that the relatively non-academic components 
are an extremely important part of a program like UmL which definitely ought to 
be continued In the future. 



2. At the elementary level, five of the six central city students said they grew 
very much closer" to students of other ethnic groups, as compared with five of 
the six suburban students who reported they grew "somewhat closer" to students of 
other ethnic groups. Comments made by the interviewees suggested that the reason 
for this difference was that suburban students initially may have perceived less 
social distance between themselves and students from other ethnic groups than did 
I o I ty students. This difference. In turn, may have been associated 
with the voluntary nature of the program and the possibility that suburban students 
who volunteered may have been from families with a strong interest In and commit- 
ment to the goal of achieving civil rights for all. 



3, Students at the Junior high level tended to report that intra-raclal cliquish- 
ness was more prevalent and more persistent than it appeared to be at the elemen- 
tary level. Although part of this differential may be attributed to age difference* 

er|c 



-II- 



13SJC. JS.* also suggests that UML should place special emphasis on enrolling ele- 
mentary students since younger participants may find it easier to surmount inter- 
racial barriers than do older participants, 

2, Parent Reactions 

The perceptions of parents of UML students vgere obtained through an anonymous 19- 
Item questionnaire which parents were asked to fill out the last week of the pro- 
gram and return to the research assistant In a stamped, pre-addressed envelope. 
Responses to selected Items on the questionnaire are shown in Table 5, 

As shown In Table 5» UML parents who filled out and returned the questionnaire 
held consistently positive perceptions of the program. For example, 56 of 57 
parents who responded to the item "My child was enthusiastic about the program" 
agreed with the statement, and 57 of 58 said their children had looked forward to 
attending UML. The large majority also reported their children had expressed a 
desire to enroll in UML If It Is offered again. 

With regard to objectives of UML, responses of the parents tend to support the con- 
clusion that many of these objectives were being achieved. For example, 51 of 56 
parent respondents agreed with the statement "My child seems more tolerant of 
other people's Opinions," 48 of 55 agreed with the statement, "My child seems 
more Interested in the welfare of other people," 5i of 58 agreed that "My child 
understands better now the way agencies provide services to the people of a commun- 
ity, and 5| of 53 agreed that, "My child shows greater respect for the ways dif- 
ferent people make contributions to the larger community." 

Surprisingly, 28 of 53 parent respondents said they believed "My child is more 
certain about his future" as a result of participating In UML, even though one 
might not expect a relatively short, six-week program to have much effect in solid! 
Tying youngsters views or bolstering their confidence about their future* 

Although It Is possible that these data exaggerate the degree to which parents 
were positive about UML inasmuch as parents with negative reactions might be less 
likely to fill out and return the questionnaire. It also should be kept in mind 

probably were In a better position than staff members or researchers 
to obtain accurate information about the reactions and attitudes of students in the 
program. V/here a student might not be willing to disclose his true views to per- 
sonnel connected with UML, students who had negative or unhappy experiences in UML 
probably would not in most cases provide their parents with feedback that would 
lead the latter to be positive about the program. Thus we believe that responses 
to the parent questionnaire generally are very encouraging concerning the success 
of UML lii the summer of I 970 . 

In addition to yes-no items, parents also were requested to respond to several open- 
ended questions asking what changes they would like to make In umL and what their 
general opinion of the program had been* Although many suggestions were offered^^ 
hardly any were made by more than one or two parents* The only exception to this 
generalization was that twelve parents (six each at the eleme'ntary and secondary 
levels) Indicated that they felt the program should have somewhat more structure 
and more of a focused emphasis In future years* For example, two parents thought 
the program would be Improved If students made more thorough reports on their 
trips and six parents In one way or another expressed t*- : belief that It would be 
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TABLE 5 

Parents' Responses to Selected Items on 
"Evaluation of UML" (luestlonnaire 



Item 



Yes 



No 



Blank 



was enthusiastic about the 



56 

54 

57 
53 
51 



1. My child 
program 

2. He or she discussed the activities freely 

3» He Or she looked forward to the program 

4. He or she talked about new friends 

5. He Or she has indicated a preference to 
enroll in a summer school project again 
if another is enrolled 

6. My child was invited to visit with a familylS 
outsFde the neighborhood 

/• My child brought home a new friend from 
Outside the neighborhood 

8. My child seems more Interested in the wel- 
fare of other people 

9. My child seems more tolerant of other 
people* s Opinions 

10. My child is more certain about his future 

11. My child understands better now the way 
agencies provide services to the people 
of the community 

12. My child shows greater respect for the 
ways different people make contributions 
to the larger community 



6 

48 

43 

28 

51 



51 



3 
1 

4 

5 



41 



51 

7 



25 

5 



1 

0 

1 

2 



5 





b«tcr to have ,e»er trips and/or „ore tin. for discussion, classes, and In-depth 

Study of topics. In addition, several parents felt that more careful planninq^and 

oSrl7durtn^"Th whatever student behavior problems hid 

ccurred during the program. Because these respondents constituted a slanif leant 

?a^fme°"tr Parent sample and because they felt suff IcUJ^y s^roi^?^^ 

Given lo Im 1 ^ suggestions, It Is recommended that consideration be 

given to implementing them in future UML programs. 

take'Dart'^tn^nSf 'J'®'"® to indicate whether they would want their children to 

said vpc \a ^ again. Of the 57 parents who responded, 5 I 

aff Irmativ/Fslv ^ possibly. Of the parents who did not respond 

hInIJTrl explained that their children would be too old or might not 

be deprlved'"of slotq^°"'^i-h a" new group of youngsters should not 
other^niou c L J program, one said that his child was less tolerant of 

woS?d ln?o? remaining parents said they 

verslal and va^ Id ro o® °"’y participants could study more contro- 

nram Mam ''®^ ®^ topics Or could engage in service projects as part of the pro- 

Sers fC^ S^childH affirmatively added such comments as "UML did 

parent^ rLcUo^I Jo '! ® Pe*-®®"-" All things considerci 

nunjion \ ^ together with students' responses to the same 

thnimLlaG ® strong endorsement of the success of UML and of 

the competence of the educators who worked in It. 

3* Teacher Reactions and Perceptions 

In many respects, the four UML teachers were In the best position to determine 
be^loll^ed succeeding or failing and to identify the problems which need to 

certa nlJ hLe ® d^ better program. While teachers In a program such as UML 
havl betLJ ® evaluated positively, they also 

ne^es Jhpr ?o ® ®’=® Perceive its strengths and weak- 

given k gSrdeel if K^'ghE?'■“'’ eoncerning Ite value and probIea,s must be 

In general, the logs in which teachers recorded their perceptions and experiences 
at the end^of'"the'^! the essay-type questionnaires which they filled out 

blilq achieved ^ xhrTrc''Inr ® substantial evidence that the goals of UML were 
A 4 .^ ^ Jogs and questionnaires frequently described specific inci- 

iectLes of'^thl^ ro Indicated that progress was being made to fulfill the ob- 

the teacheJ loL^Ind'"^'"’ of the pertinent responses and perceptions from 

the teacher logs and questionnaires are described on the following pages. 

U_S6 of com mun i ty resources for learning 

One of the Items on the teacher questionnaire asked, "In your opinion was the use 
of community resources as the extended classroom successful?" A representltiv^ 
response from one of the teachers was as follows; representative 

Very much soj Experts In such various fields as labor, alco- 
holism. Model Cities activities, religion, drugs, etc. were 
able to describe the problems and discuss some answers. The 
kids asked very relevant questions pertaining to each area. 

I personally could not have supplied good answers - but those 
involved in these subjects on a daily, basis could - and didl 
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•P-§ys.lPpment of positive intergroup and Interracial attitudes and behaviors 

cmIh«?k! ® °f_i'4estlons such as the Item, "In your opinion, did the 

children become more comfortable with cultural differences so as to regard them 

dL|?i!I deficiencies?", teachers* perceptions were generaUy 

positive. For example, one wrote that: ^ ^ 



I felt that the children were very uncomfortable regarding 
cultural differences during the beginning of the summer. 

As the session progressed, the children regarded each other 
as Individuals and friends ... the most Important aspect 
P'"°9''a'" was the Interaction and direct contact the 
different cultural groups had with one another. It was re- 
wardlng to see friendships develop between children with 
differing cultural backgrounds. They played together, often 
reserved seats on the bus together during the field trips. 
Each group adjusted well. 



tnl cl tv anH e V^u Satisfied with the Interaction between cen- 

«-kaw ^ and suburban kids, seveial of the teachers pointed out that although 

fn'^*'ki'" all of the students seemed to be working together 

comfortably with other groups. For example, one teacher answered” together 



Yes and No. with regard to basic friendships - yes. With 
regard to a sharing of responsibilities - no. The suburban 
k ds leaped at every opportunity to lead - to go - to ques- 
tion. Many of the central city kids were less out-goIng 
and appeared satisfied to remain passive much of the time, 

I was disappointed In this respect* 



sucSesIfurtn Students and parents felt that UML was generally 

relatlol^htn^ helping to build positive intergroup and Interracial attitudes and 
to fainiJiEe%Ml?^T® of this sort suggest that steps should be taker 

LntJal H V k participation - particularly on the part of those 

SJi?e programs!" ‘^"characteristically passive - In all aspects of 



ae c ogn»tlon__and understanding of p roblems In the metropolitan area 

exlstlna^!n°?h^?j'^n help students recognize and perceive problems 

^ as well as In other communities elsewhere In tfje 

?1 Teachers seemed to have little doubt but that this goal was 

satisfactorily accomplished. For example, one teacher wrote that 



My students became much better acquainted with problems exist- 
Ing In their own communities* My answer Is based on statements 
from the students such as, *| live In this area and I did not 
know that tnis problem existed* and *1 have never been here be- 
fore even though the place Is In my own community** 



Responding to the question 
In communities other than 



O 




, Did the children grasp the Idea of problems existing 
the one they reside In?**, another teacher answered that 
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were quite concerned about this. We spent a 
lot of time discussing conditions In the Inner City Parish 

Moj ^°rt suburban students thought 

an^ people helping themselves was good, 

and liked the Idea of VISTA. Obviously, they could see® 
their own problems as being minimal by comparison. They 
appeared to be very sympathetic to the needs of the under- 
privileged. Both blacks and whites w^re moved by what thev 

S3W • ^ 



A specific example of how field trips conducted In UML helped Increase understand- 
ing f an important metropolitan problem which would be difficult to learn about 
as aiaanlngfuMy from a textbook or lecture was described by one teacher as ?onLs: 

One person In a supply warehouse was asked how many blacks 
^ re employed by his firm. 'Three,' he replied. *0ut of 
one hundred employees?', a student asked. 'VJhy so few?' 

Transportation In getting to work here Is a problem,' 
the guide replied meekly. 

Student responslbl 1 Itv for learning 

bluJrfS^^Lrr^oSn'r students learn to take more responsi- 

fn rsiLn? learning and to give them opportunities to become more skilled 

in planning and carrying out learning activities. Again, the teacher^ iJL and 
questionnaires provided a good deal of evidence and numerous examples that®thls 

o^lns In^f!!i^^ !f had asked to work on an UML newspaper and had shown 

tllu Judgment, and writing skills while carrying out this 

a'fl® w junior high teachers listed the following examples 

durlna had taken responsibility for planning and/or cirrying out 

during the course of the program; a ^ « v-arrymg uut 



l'. The students planned an Itinerary (bus drive) through 
suburbia* Very good planning* 

2. The students performed an Impromptu play that was very 
funny and helped to bring blacks and whites together In 
a common working situation for the first time, 

3. Students volunteered to write 'thank you* letters to 
tour guides and guest speakers* 

4. Students decided to make a YEARBOOK as a class project 
to remember the summer's activities. Volunteers took 
this project over and It will be printed by the Shawnee 
Mission School Ad, Building printing shop and distributed 
to all who participated. 
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Students asked for a Super 8 movie camera and five rolls 
Of film with which to make a movie entitled 'Friends,' 
some basic guidelines were set (like the movie will have 
to be planned around the summer school program and not 
vice-versa). 
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6. Students planned a trip to several places of Interest 
In Kansas City, Kansas. 

7. Students for^d a committee to phone possible platform 
guests for the orientation of the second half of the 
program. Students were aided by parents whoHntroduced 
each Speaker and brought refreshments. 

the drive through suburbia were 
Shawnee Mission students. Those who planned the field 

fro! of Interest In Kansas City, Kansas were 

•rom that area. Those who spent long hours calling 
platform guest speakers were from Kansas City, Missouri. 

interracial Relationships In UMl 

a'japanese-LI?t«^ ® 9'‘°®P ^'^ich included 

ethn?rbackarounHr ® "American boy, and others with a variety of 

ethnic backgrounds, probably the most Important characteristic of the student 

SesLn? ndee]°"o» V°-9sters of Afrc/Vnerlcan and Europaan-ALrlcan 

Indeed one major purpose of the program was to provide an opportunitv 

cooJ'rte ?n lea^n W ^ 

rm-riani* 4 . ^ ^ racial antagonisms deeply embedded in our history and 

°havrb«n''«h.f"d'’‘ 

oriented summer !rhoo? well or almost as well In metropolitan- 

districts! conducted separately in the three participating school 

concTusIvelv that^oersonal^'^o'^J Inasmuch as many years of research have shown 
/> *. I ^ that personal contact between persons of dlfferlna races workinn on 

Lereotypes%nd develo''^^^^?* t ® surroundings does much more to dissolve racial 
anH ‘^svelop positive Interracial relationships than years of lectures 

n P3'"tlcularly Interested to know whether students In UML 

avatubfe ^ us f^om'^r""'"? 1 Ines^ "'^Jre!idencT 

about consJrucUvr?n!rT Indicates that UML did succeed in bringing 

been mostlv Isolat-arl f ® contact among students who otherwise would have 

itlL and Lhoolr In their largely segregated home commun- 

teachers whlrh ln .^1 il? verbal as well as written comments of the 

crHsi^g ^Ik bv wifra^ Interracial Interaction and friendships were in- 

?Jdica!ed that umH i summer progressed, the following Information also 

raoal 'AlZ2%t '"‘-- 

op=e“!:;:5e"rse%“?^o“i 

founIl"oM?®!'i,^r*®u‘^® ® friendship with them and 

found Out that there are people who care. 

I liked UML because It was a new and wonderful experience I 

Vt wa« I»®®®use I learned that although 

lofc races, we understood each other and had 

lots of fun together. 
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The experience of meeting new people is really something 
else. If more people would come together we might not have 
tne trouble the world has today. We have the burden on our 
shoulders. We've got to come together In order to change. 

I never knew any black kids as friends. But now a lot of 
them are my best friends or Just plain friends. The color 
of your skin doesn't matter, It Is what's Inside that 
counts. 

Informal conversations with students made by 
Indjcated that students frequently formed interracial sub-^ 
u® , '■street lonal activities. In addition, students el- 

I, were overheard making such comments as that of a black girl who said 

she had learned that 'V^hlte people are not all against us." ^ 

c, ^ analysis (see the soclogram In Figure 1) of the elementary stu- 

dents sixth-^ek responses to the question, "Who are the three students In'^UML 
whom you would most like to be with In activities?" which sh^ed tharthlrJee^ 

Of the fourteen white students present for testing chose at least one bla^k stu- 
dent and eleven of the seventeen black students chose at iLsr^ne white! fU ^s 
Fnterestlng to note that the soclogram also shows a particularly strong tendency 

Bl'^!tudfntrwh^ common among elementary-age students: of the 

31 students who responded, only one made a cross-sex choice.) 

il!oaram^l !Cp Important to keep In mind that the purpose of a 

pr gram like UML Is not to demand or even encourage complete inter-mixture of 
white and black students In all Interaction situations but rather to provide ex- 
periences which teach youngsters to work cooperatively and feel comfortable in 
Interracial contacts. To some extent. Individuals sometimes will prefer to in- 

S^^slnce mlnv" with similar social and ethnic backgrounds, and rightly 

WHua ^ ® require Intra-group experience to maintain a sense of fndl = 

self-worth. On the other hand^ no youngster or adult should 
avoid Interracial contact simply because he has not had experiences to prepare 

‘’® deprived of the opportunity tS know and So?k 
mlc^lJferhV^h ^f’®'-® interests but whose racial differences haCe Teen 

dl2ldJIl^shLlrf®f^‘'l geography. The point Is that each In- 

t ois ! a ^oa JrJ t''®® ®"d should know how to enter Into Interracial sltua- 

e k ^ which Is not likely to be achieved unless young people of different 

rac®s have an opportunity to meet and become acquainted as Individuals, In six 
short weeks, uML was substantially successful In achieving this goal. 

iiLinhJrUiw °r. I^hat UML was not completely successful In this regard. 

Injpr^arllf*«i^®''^”®''® ® Students who did not feel much more comfortable In 
J ^f’® than they did at the be^nnlng 

and oi?JfVlJa?rd onf® ® t !?®P^ entirely to their own racial group 

and participated only passively in Interracial activities. With more timi w 

plan In future years and with teacher aides available to help provide more Indl- 

ifiarn "> IncreaLV proportion of 

con[? butrJo ihl encourage each student to participate actively and to 

contribute to the program In accordance with his abilities and Interests.^ 

accomplish this goal Include discussion 

O^al teaml f I f ^ Students, drama, role-playing, academic games for Inter- 
ERlCps Of two or asslgnmonts for Interraolal 
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B-— Black 



— Girls 
— Boys 



FIGURE 1: Sociogram Showing Elementary Students' Choices of Classmates 

to Work with in Activities^ 
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£ja >J .. 9ratory Questionnaires and Proiectfve Instruments 



Although the major evaluation of UML utilized observation, anaivsis of tpaoh^r 

on these metfers aje verv 3lff5e..??^^ feeltngs, and viewpoints 

or .odifiSui: an" In^Xbs v" “:a'y*r%=ra"ie ?o‘ en^n"a^r''*%"' 

or what It meanc If rir.es,e « inay ii«t oe aoie to tell when a true change occurs 

or cS^unStT^rif an are e^?:5 p;oi^;L”"?nT' attitudes toward self, others. 

measures which project a responsrto mairfir because they are Indirect 

surface. All these considerations oft-on i ^ seem to mean on the 

and rellablllfv/ nf tr. <■ *■ raise profound questions about validity 

?t is fi? {lliS realSns thf 'he interpretation pljoed on responses io thL. 

section were reaarrlori ^bat the questionnaires and Instruments described In this 

section were regarded as exploratory and Indicative of further research 

than as definitive approaches to determine whether UML su^eeSed Ir "aMed! 

The Line Task and student’s self-esteem 



One of 
success 
self-es 
a circu 
th inks 
himself 
succeed 
creased 



fullE“lin°^®^ provide students with opportunities to enqaqe 

uanru'^o/.r’^:^ '""'■"'"9 -ctlvl?les. Wlt^good ??L'on, 

far nrn^ 1 considered an Important determinant of learning. That Is 

•.efl^oThfL^fr"'"? which a person Iho ’ 

'l"llkew to leaJn °verly anxious or preoccupied with 

IS I kely to learn well in accordance with his ability and a oerson who 

si?fl:tt"i:! -‘'-^hos is likely Z e'perie^ncl^yn!'’” 



5l"s"Jr^'^hl'cenbai 

:e??Se:'^:onTt^:t¥« 

catfonrof'^thrUneT'^k^d s®’f-esteem among students in U.ML were mod if i- 

5 

Edmund H* Henderson, Barbara H, Long, and Robert C. Ziller **Splf-<;nr ial rn« 
03 S 5 h Nonachlevlng Readers." The Read Inq Veacher , v. 5, n."l9 
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and one stIck-on circle with an outline drawing representing self. Respondents 
were asked to place each of the six circles at some point on the horizontal line 
The test was given during the first week (pre) and again during the sixth and fi- 
nal week (post) of the program. " ^ 

has used a variety of validation measures to 
5 ^ respondents who position themselves on the left side of 

thLselip^on M "®i hi? than respondents who place 

/h Others on the left.® Using this approach, we deter- 

6 an??f^noi-^ ®I?^ '"i®®®? tl''"!®’^ <=he line (scored as 

(scored Tto 1). '' ® ® ''eP'-esent ing himself 

chnZn^tS T°!r®z°'"®n ^°r central city and suburban elementary studtents are 
a^d Jhi h pre-test, the modal response for both the central city 

This JL cenJ^al MtS f horizontal line, 

bv th^^n^^ I ^ did not appear to have lower self-esteem as measured 

itv sLdInL In nl sample, perhaps because most of the minor- 

who ° the central city sample were not low-income, inner city students 

si?f?esteem! ^ achievement and In’related meLiJes S? 



TABLE 6 

Central City and Suburban Elementary Students* Pre- and Pc - 

Responses on the Line Task 



Central City Suburban 

_ Pr© post Pre Pnei* 

Response Categories* 123456 123456 123456 123456 

Number In each response 4001201 302724 144602 202R11 

category 

*6 = extreme left; I = extreme right 



skewed ?o^Jhrieft''ri'dnf !:!=P°"=®= the central city sample were noticeably 
nS nif I ! side Of the line, but the responses of the suburban caple were 

not noticeably changeid from the pre-text. Although t tests showed that the dif- 

slnn???.' responses of the cintral city students we^e nSt 

n '' ®" level from their pre-tesi responsesr^heL 

results suggest th. t there may have been an improvement in the self-concept of 






'lo^nal'^A^^E "Effects Of Non-Ratlona? Factors on Inductive Reasoning," 

Sr and 5'* Robart c. ZMIer? J^n 

Hagey, and Mary Dell C. Smith, "Self-Esteem: A Self-Social Construct " Journal 

Ziller^^M^ Clinical Psychology , v. 33, no. 1 (I969), 84-95; and R^Irt C. 

oi! rlbiyi^i! Barbara H. Long, "Self-Social Constructs and Social 

Desirability; Unpublished ms., University of Delaware, 1964. 
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Students which might show up more clearly with a larger sample. Pend- 
ing further research, therefore, It was tentatively concluded that the central cltv 

?halr expeHeS«s tn'IlHu"’ ^ ^ '•^'atad to 

DaDer*w!th'*a''hor[jonri'5t Lins Task, respondents were given another sheet of 

‘dumb^' aSr^'fu^ni^''*el2c p/th^ themselves further from the 

Interpreted thls^eLf^'H fJd?cal?v:*:?'r.%e"?:ns^t“^?:^cUon^f.irw"McJ'’th:^*^^^^ 

?SirtSria?:=er;L 5 rsi;?-e‘steir' ati':u"r^i:,?i:%^;! 

furJher'"[harJhr"‘^K’ «=*ty elementary students tended to place themselves 

Me ^ "dumb” circle but not the "funny” cir- 

cle. Since the teachers In UML reported that central city studentrL a SrLr. 

were poorer readers than the suburban students, this finding Is oartly In-line 
with expectations suggested by the previous study of Henderson, et;. 

iHH'HKEVk;"’!:;" 

Surof%™jier dIsia«'%rSs,'?’y^b/"J^t'Sn'5he'pSs!-t« 

nf.da central city elementary participants in UML. but more research 

h“:'j?ar‘e1 ^:"thlrc^:^^^st^n“r"'= -fore^^rrmich 

to piaL'tSe“'cI?^e"°represe%'t?!:g fll r"!gh?-S:^d*%!d"e°of ^’’ 1 '%^"“'''' 

^stPPmpd'^ "f confirm the validity of Henderson et. al ‘s contention that less- 

lasT ?nf:f:jMa?ir%S T ® pr5Jecti^ test sJch as ?he L ne 

Jent; si?j!?eoJitId'^L?5 suggests that for at least some resjon- 

ic self-esteem may represent not so much a truly favorable self- 

concept as a defensive reaction against self-doubt and feelings of persona? ?nide- 

b. The Triangle Task 

dlnts^IruHL* “on^he ^^"®;yy*’'"at?umInl^adml^I^te?ed^i fR^Jjary^itu- 

^Edmund H. Henderson, et. al^., og^, cit . 

^As measured by percent who placed themselves a maximum of five places distant. 
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at the apexes of an equilateral triangle and asked to paste a circle with a stick 
figure representing "yourself" at some position anywhere on the page. 



In the Henderson et. al, study it was found that students retarded in reading 
were more likely to place themselves within the triangle formed by the other three 
circles than were students not retarded In reading, 9 In the present study, it was 
found that students in the central city sample seemed more likely to place them- 
selves Outside the triangle than did the suburban sample, both on the pre-test and 
the post-test. ^ Since the teachers had reported that the central city students 
as a group were poorer readers than the suburban students, this finding does not 
agree with the results reported above from the Henderson et. al. study and thus 
raises a question whether the Triangle Task - and Indeed the other projective in- 
struments used In this study - are measuring the same things when used with mi- 
nority students from the central city as with middle-class white students from the 
suburbs* 



However, Henderson and his colleagues also have argued that placing oneself out- 
side the triangle is indicative of greater "individualism" and less "social de- 
pendency ' than Is placement within the triangle. If so, the difference we 
found between the central city and the suburban sample Is compatible with the com- 
mon stereotype that portrays suburban youth as growing up in a more protected con- 
Iu''T aependency-producing environment than big city youth. It Is possible 

that differences of this sort do exist among metropolitan communities and that 
they override other variables such as reading retardation that may be associated 
with performance on the Triangle Task of respondents with similar social back- 
grounds in one part of the metropolitan area. At any rate, there were no changes 
within either our central city or suburban samples on Triangle Task placement in- 
sl e ys. Outside the triangle during the five weeks between pre- and post-testing; 
thus It IS clear that the Triangle Task did not point to any change in students' 
interpersonal orientation that could be associated with UML. 

c. Fatalism and sense of power 



Both elementary and junior high students responded to four Items each of which in- 
dicates in one way or another whether a respondent feels a sense of control over 
his future or Is fatalistic about his future and content to settle for relatively 

Iil» j* post-scores for central city and suburban students in 

the first and sixth weeks and the change scores on the four items are shown in 
Table 7, For each Item, disagreement is considered to be a less fatalistic O.e.. 
a more desirable) response. The four items have been used In many studies of the 
attitudes of children and adults and were included In this evaluation study because 



9 

Edmund H. Henderson, et, - 0 £, cit . 

10 2 

X tests showed that these differences would have occurred 
10 times in one hundred (x^ = 2,75 and 2.59, df = 1), 



by chance only about 



Barbara H. Long, Edmund H. Henderson, and Robert C. Ziller, "Developmen- 
tal^hanges 3 ln^the)Self-Concept During Middle Childhood." Merri I l-Palmer Ouar- 
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they have been found'to be associated with achievement In school as well as other 
variables measuring students' social status, behaviors, and attitudes. 

None of the changes shown in Table 7 are statistically significant at the .05 level 
of probability. This finding Is not surprising In view of the shortness of the 
program. Data In the table also Indicate that In general there was not much dif- 
ference between the responses of the central city and the suburban samples, re- 
spectively - a finding that was predictable once It was khown that central city 
participants In UML evidently did not include many students from low-income fami- 
lies in the Inner city. One Interesting pattern that does emerge in Table 7 Is 
that elementary students tended to be consistently more fatalistic than Junior 
high students. Although this pattern may reflect a growing sense of personal 
power and control as a result of maturation. It also may be caused by an acquies- 
cent reponse set among younger respondents. 

Although for reasons Indicated above the fatalism Items did not provide very use- 
ful data on the effectiveness of UML, it Is recommended that these items be in- 
cluded in future evaluations to assess the Impact of longer programs which include 
a larger number of low-Incc;me students from the Inner city. 



d. Metropolitan Community Attitudes inventory 



Since UML was Intended partly to develop constructive attitudes toward metropolitan 
communities. It was decided to administer an attitude Inventory dealing with par- 
ticipants' viewpoints on this topic. The instrument used was an e ighteen- item 
adaptation of the Metropolitan Community Attitude Inventory (MCAI) developed as 
part of Project Wingspread In the Chicago Metropolitan Area. Project l/ingspread 
Is a cooperative educational program enrolling central city and suburban students 
during; bpth the sumn^r, an^ ,the, regujar school, ypar -whjch., was,. n 19^8. The 

i is ! 'predicated,,!,*; accord! ng. t^ its authors, "on 
the type'of metropol i tan experiences the students wi 11' be exposed to in the course 
of .engaging n .Rlanned,.Wingspre learnj ng, s I tuatipns,")?,.. J terns, chpsenf. for Ausp,,, ., 
'•1 eyaluptlng 8ML were selected fpr..theT.r . pert i'rience tp UML U objectives or their 
face ya,I Id l,ty-as measures of : ImpPrtarit ..attitudes toward tnetrppol 1 tari soc^ ? 
Seyeral 'i terns wer^^ re-wi-itten to make them more readable und less.embigupus. 

to reduce the jpffects of response set. Items were not /all , scored i n/ the same di rec- 
tlon. '.Thst i 59*^6 I.tems , agreement Is-copsidered to be .a positive .response 

ini i ne wi th .the .goals of , UML; in ..others . agreernent Is., cons I dered to - be ,a negat i ve 
response not compatible with the /Object ives cf the curriculum. , In addition, .some 
items are difficult to interpret asiposltlve or negative without niore information 
about . the context and rational behind, a student's respotise. For these reasons, 
no overall scores were computed for the Inventory as a whole. 

The eighteen-item adaptation ;Of, the MCA! was administered to UML junior high -stu- 
dents;, during the first week and again during the last week; of /t^^ program^. The 
eighteen Items together with the pre- and post-scores and the change scores for 
central city and suburban students are shown in Table fl. 



12 



Dr. Harriet Ta Image,: Project Wingspread .Education for Metropol I tan , Li vi ng Eva lu- 
at ion Report 1968-69 . Chi cagp ;■ ; Bpa rd of Educat i pn, ; Ju I y 7 , 1 969, ;p . i 0 , i 
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TABLE I 



As shown In Table 8, statistically significant change at the 05 level for th^ 

central city sample occurred only In the case of iron, ic l 

much a pollution problem as the ^ltC"5-^3 ?o® tL c T ^ suburbs have as 

=ha„ges'’v»re .tat?stlcan^s?Snl^^L^,t 

significant difference would be expected to occur by chance for one* item in 
twenty-item scale. It Is obvious that UHL did not iLd "rreHabirchange In atti 
tudes as measured by the Items from the MCAI. Perhaos this L whL i 2! u 

faVcra?:?? <=;? of 

rately measuring and Interpreting attitudes of the type tapped by the MCAI. 

MCAI significant attitude change as .measured by the 

UML programs. Particularly If^the^ '^'^ing comparisons with future 

and ?o Sude mo^e s^Ide^L lo dld'n^r"^"^^ be expanded to be less selective 

d.fferencaa and greater att^tLl cL^nge” 

Tablf8!'°Si ?«rtwo%nr^r^J»"'’'rr''i^ "'"■'f '■o^iponae patterns shown in 

^h?g;:^^:v;l’^f'd^s:gr^I:;t‘^h n ];rrhr‘"2 *!:"* ortv san^le^ed 

r.uT::rSe?;t?hS^^ 

£prS 

prior to enter Ina iiMi aV!?’^ possessed a degree of metropolitan perspective 

pri«r w entering UML. Although these and other resnonse natt*»rnc in T=>kii a 

^:rpret’:l:i ^ISe- ^V;:e-n^-^E^iT?e~ 



1 2 

t = 2,46; df « 3|. two-way test* 
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TABLE 0 

Pre-and-Post Scores of Central CUy and Suburban Junior High Students on 
18 Items Adapted from the Metropolitan Community Attitudes Inventory 



Central City Suburban 



Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 

Mean Meqn Change Mean Mean Change 

(N = 15) (N = 17) (N = 17) (N « 15) 



1, People with different ways 
of doing things make living 
In the metropolitan commun- 
ity more Interesting, 


1.56 


1.53 


O 

• 

1 


1.59 


1.73 


.14 


2, 1 prefer attending a school 
with other students who are 
more like me. 


3.00 


3.00 


o 

o 

• 


2.71 


2.40 


-.31 


3, There are many serious prob- 
lems In the suburbs. 


2.25 


2.47 


.22 


1.88 


1.64 


-.24 


4, Since the metropolitan com- 
munity is made up of so many 
different types of people 
with different customs. It 
Is necessary to enforce the 
laws differently. 


2.81 


2.71 


-.10 


3.06 


2.67 


-.39 


5, The suburbs do not have 
poverty problems. 


3.19 


3.06 


-.13 


3.24 


3.13 


-.11 


6, Most suburbs use the serv- 
ices of the city without 
fully paying for their use. 


2.87 


2.53 


-.34 


2.86 


2.85 


-.01 


7. Most suburbs could not ex- 1,75 

1st without many of the serv- 
ices provided by other com- 
munities. 


2.19 


.44 


1.94 


2.20 


.26 


8, Poor housing In one commun- 
ity should not be made the 
problem of a nearby commun- 
ity. 


2.50 


3.S2 


.62 


2.94 


2.73 


-.21 


9, Let each neighborhood solve 
Its own problems. 


3.13 


3.35 


.22 


3.24 


3.00 


-.24 


10, Too many of the city's pov- 
erty problems are being 
paid for by the suburban 
taxpayers. 


2.50 


2.67 


.17 


2.18 


2.46 


.26 


11, The people who run large bu 
businesses are not Inter- 
ested In the problems of 
the metropolitan commun- 
Jty, 

ERIC 


2.67 


2.76 


.09 


2.53 


2.40 


-.13 



T^BLE e (Cont'd.) 

Pre-and-post Scores of Central City and Suburban Junior High Students on 
18 Items Adapted from the Metropolitan Community Attitudes Inventory 



Central City 
Pre-test Post-test 

Item* Mean Mean 

(N ■= 15) (N = 17) 


Change 


Pre-test 
Mean 
(N = 17) 


Suburban 

post-test 
Mean 
(N = 15) 


Change 


12, The facilities paid for by 2,50 
city dwellers' taxes 
should be used only by 
them. 


2.63 


.13 


2.29 


2.47 


.22 


13. The facilities paid for by 2,26 
suburban taxes should be 
used only by their tax- 
payers. 


2.63 


.37 


2.53 


2.60 


.07 


14, City living can provide stu-1,56 
dents with many Interesting 
learning experiences. 


1.41 


-.10 


1.88 


1.87 


-.01 


15. The suburbs have as much a 2.38 
pollution problem as the 
city. 


3.29 


,9l>bv 


2.71 


3.20 


.49 


16. Suburban living can pro- 1,85 

vide students with a vari- 
ety of Interesting learning 
experiences. 


1.94 


.09 


1.63 


1.67 


.04 


17. The city and suburbs should 2,38 
be one cominun Ity for choos- 
ing a place to live. 


2.12 


-.26 


2.13 


2.21 


.08 


18, The city and suburbs should 1,69 
be one community for using 
parks, swimming pools, play- 
grounds and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 


2.29 


.60 


2.06 


1.87 


-.19 



*Four response categories scored from 1 to 4 were used with each Item. The 
scoring system was as follows: Strongly Agree » I 

Agree « 2 

Disagree “ 3 

Strongly Disagree » 4 



Vr* B p <,05 
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PART 1 1 I 



RECOmENDAT IONS 



Most of the following recommendations concerning future UML programs are based 
largely but not solely on the suggestions and observations of the four teachers. 

In many cases one or more of the teachers offered specific recommendations and 
made a convincing case to back them up either on the formal evaluation Instrument 
filled out at the end of the program, In the extensive logs they kept during the 
summer, or In an Interview or Informal conversation with the evaluation staff. 

Other recommendations are based less directly on the teachers* descriptions of the 
problems they encountered In the program, and still others were based on observa- 
tlons of the program In action. In all cases these recommendations are offered in 
the belief that a good program always can be made still better rather than in a 
spirit of criticism or nit-picking. 

If financing can be obtained, UML should be expanded to Include more students 
from central city and suburban schools . 

This recommendation is based particularly on the enthusiasm and positive attitudes 
toward UML shown by students, teachers, and parents; other indications of the pro- 
gram*s success which are described throughout this evaluation report; and the 
strong and unanimous conviction of the four teachers that UML was a valuable learn- 
ing experience which can and should be made available to more students. 

If possi ble, decisions to cont in ue or expand UML should he made t> arlv enough 
to. allow for m ore planning o n t:.G tai i of teachers and schooT district officials 
responsible for the program. ' — 



Because the 1970 program was organized only a month or two before the start of 
summer school, there was too little tlitie available to plan for some of the contin 
gencles and problems which otherwise might have been foreseen and solved more 
easily. More adequate planning time would have made It possible to attain such 
desirable goals is the following: 



a) Obtain a more even balance of central city and suburban boys participating 
In the program. At the start of the summer 1970 program, only one central 
city boy was enrolled as a Junior high participant. The absence of more 
central city boys at this level created certain problems In group dynamics 
until more were added later in the summer. 

b) Provide teachers with more opportunity to examine and order books, films, 
and other instructional materials and to determine which field trips 
would be most Important and most educational. Understandably, there was 
not always adequate opportunity during the first summer to examine mate- 
rials and to select field trips and resource personnel with as much care 
as Optimally would have been desirable. With the experience of the first 
summer and with more planning time, teachers In succeeding years will be 
able to make UML still more effective and successful. 



O 
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c) Give teachers more chance to prepare appropriate curricula and Instruc- 
tional experiences. For example, metropolitan-oriented educational pro- 
grams In Chicago and other cities have reported great success with units 

36 
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on urban architecture and on film-making, In which students construct 
scale models or make photographic records of urbah areas, respectively. 
Units such as these could be a valuable addition to the UML curriculum. 



3*. .E - yti-pularly if UML is expanded, a director should be provided to take 
siblllty for pla nning and Implementation of the overall prpqra^ 



respon- 



^ ’970, UML was too small to justify the salary of an admlnt- 
stratlve director or coordinator. Accordingly, administrative responsibilities 
were d scharged by three school district officials appointed respectively by each 
participating district. Without their vigorous assistance and commitment, UML 
succeeded. However, If the program Is enlarged In the future It 
will be advantageous to appoint a full- or part-time director or coordinator, 
while still assigning appropriate overall supervisory responsibility to officials 
from each district. Assigning a director or coordinator specifically to UML will 
make it possible to accomplish such goals as the following; 



a) Provide for more initiative In communicating with parents. 

b) Achieve more precision In scheduling of field trips and In coordinatlnq 
transportation services. 



c) Take mere immediate action In solving day-to-day problems that Inevitably 
arise during the program (e.g., a child becomes ill, a bus breaks down, a 
meal Is not prepared on time, etc.) 

d) Maintain closer communications with the principals of buildings in which 
UML classes are conducted. 



e) Establish effective security arrangements for personnel and property In 
volved In UML. 



^^r^eater effort should b e made to prepare for and follow up on field trips 
and to incorporate ^ f l e j d . trips I nto" a developmental sequence of learning expert 

* » i ■ ~ — * r I 1^ , 



As In preceding sections of this report, teachers, students and parents 

sometimes felt that It would have been beneficial to reduce the number of field 
trips In order to accommodate other Instructional activities tied In with the 
topics under study and the goals of the program. To achieve as well-planned and 
well-rounded a program as possible, It Is recommended that; 

a) Teachers working at a particular grade level (elementary, Junior high, or 
senior high) be given time to meet as a group every day or nearly every 
nay to share perceptions and Ideas and plan instructional activities. 

b) Evaluation services be expanded to allow for more dally monitoring and 

feedback (as contrasted with final program evaluation of the kind provided 
In this report). 
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aides should be recrui ted and/or employed so that every teach- 
er has at least one aide avaTlahle at all tlmeTT ^ 

Teacher aides may be trained full-time or part-time employees or older students 
re under the Neighborhood Youth Corps, They may be volunteers recruited from 
dents students, from among teachers-in-trainlng or other stu- 

^ 1 f"** universities, or from among pools of private citizens 

a) Relieve teachers to work on planning and coordination of instructional 
progress^^^ communications with parents^ and evaluation of students* 

b) P^-'vide additional supervision to achieve maximum safety and security, 

particularly on field trips, i-uiiLy, 

teirhi^ Student conferences at any time by releasing the 

purpose and/or by conducting such conferences themselves. 
Individual conferences with and counseling of students. In turn, is par- 
•"’POrtant in a progra^i like UML in which some students may be 
fnh blted from discussing attitudes Involving race or otherwise partici- 

ly i",! be willing to participate when encouraged 

y an adult who can initiate action to solve problems that arise during 
the course of the program. uur mg 

d) Supervise small group activities in which three or four students work to- 
gether in carrying out projects and in which students who may be passive 
n larger groups are encouraged and enabled to participate more actively 
In discussions and other instructional experiences, 

to fncrlfl^ teachers for daily planning sessions and 

small group activities should Lke it pos- 
ture UML p^og^ams^ ® on the part of all students in fu- 

pro q ?f ^sr ^^°''^’ activities should co.ntjnue to be conducted a s part of future liMl 

Iwrmm?r*°K ^°P'-°''iding opportunities for physical exercise, activities such as 

abiu? JecreaUoni a chance to learn more 

ab ut recreational facilities In the metropolitan area, to work closely together 

for a'^sur"'p^ f*"i interracial groups, and to make the personal contacts needed 
an earlv ft^H^I Program. As one teacher wrote in his log after 

LoualnLd Ml J'" '"iT learned that children will become 

orfenied IJiIimI are having fun together." In addition, recreation- 

tasks. also give many students a chance to excel In non-academic 

bir^rbe children may be only average in academic work 

In iy«;hoM?^ f ^ ^ cooperative group work, and since very student 

Uef shSd brn^itn^H '2 " variety ^f recreational activ- 

itie^ should be provided as part of the overall curriculum In future IJML programs. 



O 
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S tress should continue to be__placed on encouraging and vjelcominq parent part!. 
opation tn various aspects of the prooraftw 

During the suimer of I970 parents made many contributions to UML and participated 
In a number of activities. For example, some parents served as escorts on field 
trips, and a number of the field visits were suggested by and even arranged by 
r>u * parents. That this participation contributed much to the program was 

bvf us to Outside observers as well as to the teachers who often noted it with 

their logs. Emphasis on parent Involvement and participation 
should be continued In future years. 



8. A larger proport ion of students In future UML programs 
jjLcpme families living in inner city areas in K ansas City 
Missouri, ~ ^ 



should be from low~ 
Kansas and Kansas "city . 



giving young people a chance to learn more about the communities in 
which they live and to actively study Important topics which are difficult to learn 
about in the limiting confines of the regular classroom, UML was established so 
that youngsters of differing economic, social, racial, and ethnic backgrounds 
could learn to work together and appreciate their similarities and differences. 
Although whe summer 1970 program did succeed In enrolling youngsters of varied 
socia , racial, and ethnic backgrounds, unfortunately there were relatively few 
participants fr<^ low-income. Inner city neighborhoods in the two central cities 
To further broaden the range of students participating and the opportunities for* 
inter-cultural contact, it Is recommended that more vigorous efforts be made to 
ensure the enrollment of more students from low-income, inner city families in 
future programs, ' 



9; Schoqj - district officials, teachers, and interested citizens involved in 

UML programs should make a n explicit decision concerning the degr ee 
Pf fgt . ec^ . Lylty to be used i n^, eject inq st udents and the type of student to be re- 
cruited into the program . 

Teachers working in UML during the summer of 1970 reported that a few of the stu- 
dents ^de only 3 minimal contribution to the program and probably did not benefit 
from It as much as would other youngsters who would have participated more fully. 

u en s w ° did not participate fully probably could have been screened out in 
advance if there had been time to prepare and apply specific criteria and guido- 
llnes for participation In the program, l/ith this In mind, and with the experi- 
u summer behind them, several of the teachers drew up criteria which 
could help minimize the problems encountered in future programs if applied in se- 
lecting students for admission to UML. For example, one of the teachers suggested 
that students who are unable to maintain good inter-personal relationships with 
others may detract from the success of the program: 

A program of this nature will suffer when students refuse to 
enter into discussions, and especially when they launch no 
attempt to make new friends. The student's attitude toward 
his peers is essential. He must be t he type who is out- 
c[olji£ and for the most part, his personality should be warm 
and friendly. Some of the black students and some of the 
white students did not demonstrate this quality during our 
initial approach to Metropolitan Living, and this caused a 
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few minor problems. As teachers, we can not change or even 
alter the student's personality within a six weeks' period 

n this in mind.’ 

chos^i)^ ^ couple of the students I myself 

4 

"riMrJtnS Ind^Ifb^Md JUf P'-»9'-=™^ designed to generate excitement 

! I]’ ® ^ ^ Inter-cultural understanding may be even more helnful 

for students who need assistance In learning to succeed in It S ! 

who alreadv ar» uioll mrn-;w,*.,,j j a to aucceeo in it than for students 

little eliL^ed^lT Hhoo? or'’JrS: «he? i;::l:gsie!:s°"’Th"s"7? 

Mn?Ict“f'llHL“‘*pa?tTcula^l“‘'!f''' stl^uiation and Tn?er-^l?Sral 

In future years. *" ^ enrollment is expanded to Include more participants 

Hld^rpiltTnn ’nW °"® whlch should be carefully considered in drawing up 

mSre is Important not trenrSll " 

makinr^hP ^ron^ n, r 9uldance than can be accommodated without 

ot!;e?'han^'^u??^Luon 0 ^^'^=^"’ Participating in It. On the 

re'coZnd"i?o^°'' ‘"‘^'^f^uaUzed Insi rScUon^'^"n^imp^eme'n^ 

cn™!! ? -"^ke it possible to maintain a hiShlv 

slve or^dIsfIip?live '"'9ht otherwise be pas- 

succeedlna oroaratnc ran k ^ experience gained during the first summer and In 
ities of Lnefl^ w all designing and Implementing instructional activ- 

prep^ed ?LrefJre t ^ poorly-prepared as well as the well- 

c^iEfrt^♦n h! ^ 7^ *f/ecomn^nded that the nature and extent of selection 
revi^wpH A or Informally Jn choosing students for UML should be 

Uois lr?ud^ptc "P"* P'-P'''°P= experience, p^cep- 

tcons, and judgments of those most familiar with the operation of the program. 

*0* Miscellaneous recommendat tone 

Jeair:e"ri «> eel-duent 

individually with students who will be enrolled In 
UML during the month or two before the program begins. 

assistance should be provided to expedite some of the ta«;ks 
which frequently prevented teachers from giving full attention to students. 

ornpn!r^-n"’?^^u^*'r! activities (e.g., lectures, meetings of community 
rganizations) should be scheduled In order to take advantage of special 

opportunities for earning available in the evening but not^dur ing^the day 
In a large metropol itan area. um my cne aay 

nipptpr secondary students should be conducted at a 

s^udpnt.;''5^n provislons for bringing 

students from differing levels together for Joint sessions or activities 
whenever appropriate or desirable. activities 
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e. consideration should be given to extending the daily schedule for another 
hour in order to alleviate the problems which were faced with regard to 
conducting field trips within a very compact time schedule. 

11® Recommendations for evaluation^ 



Based on experience In using several approaches for evaluating the Summer, 
UML program and the data reported In the preceding sections, the following 
mendations are made concerning evaluations of UML in future years: 



1970 

recom- 



a. Student, teacher, and parent reaction forms, teacher logs, and observa- 
tion records should continue to provide the primary source of data for 
evaluating UMl. or similar programs in the next few years, 

b. Results using more inferential and projective attitudinal instruments de- 
scribed in Section 51 indicated not only that these instruments may have 
value in future evaluations but also suggested In several Instances that 
UML may have been having a positive impact on participants, particularly 
central city students. However, data from these instruments were incon- 
slstent and were much more suggestive than definitive. The Line Task, 
the Triangle Task, the MCAI, and other related instruments should be used 
in future evaluations, but more baseline data should be collected regard- 
ing the i rval idity and interpretation. For example, data should be col- 
ec e relating performance on these Instruments to age, sex, reading 
eve , and social-class background, with separate analyses for central 

city and suburban students. Similarly, an effort should be made to 
establish more independent and/or concurrent measures of validity for 
each instrument. If possible, research along these lines should be ini- 
tiated during the current academic year, using samples of students from 
the three participating school districts to obtain additionai baseline 
data and more information on the validity of the instruments, 

c. Several items used on the student interview schedule should be added to 
the student opinionnaire, in order to obtain larger numbers of responses 
for more intensive analysis. These items are, "who /what other children? 
did you share common Interests ^ith?" and, "Do you feel closer to a stu- 
dent from a different ethnic group than you did at the start of UML?" 
y^asked at the end of the program/, 

d. More time should be set asid: , or evaluation staff to meet with teachers 
and program administrators, particularly for meetings held before the 
program begins, at the end of the first week, and at the mid-point of 
the program. 



e. The evaluation budget should be enlarged to include funds for photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies to be used in making a photographic record 
to assess interpersonal and intergroup interaction. 



f. Items on the questionnaires and evaluation forms should be reviewed with 
an eye to adding additional response categories such as "somewhat" or 
.-part y agree" to give subjects more latitude in responding and also to 
enhance the spread and hence the d iscr iminabi 1 ity of responses. 
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Evaluation activities should be expanded to Include post-program sessions 

ddi LoSil suggest Otis for future programs. This recommen- 

datlon probably can best be Implemented ty reimbursing teachers for two 

or three days of additional work immediately after the last week of the 
program. vtcck ui tne 
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APPENDIX A 



Audiovisual Ma terials Used in the .luntor H!ah of uml 

The Neglected Child 

Film about child abuse and poverty situations. 

Urban ia 

Film about symbols of the city. 

The Disadvantaged Youth 

Problems 



Si Ides 

A pictorial emphasis upon the welfare services and 
Of the Johnson County Mental Health Center. 



fac i 1 i t ies 



Black History (Parts 1 - ||) 

A Bill Cosby narration concerning American myths of black 

discrimination, and the obvious need for 
the inclusion of black history in America, 



Water Purification 

A film (educational in nature) demonstrat 
purified, and Illustrating how Important 
water is and will be In the future. 



irg how water is 
Our need for pure 



A Time For Decision 

A drama centering around a potential 
drinking habit affects hJs work, his 
and alters his entire personality. 



alcoholic and how his 
family relationship. 



"Friends" 

® directed and acted out 

Living Summer School Participants. The 

film shows activities In the classroom, and field trio en- 
deavors. The film ends with six students (white - biLk » 
Hex ican-'Amer lean) having fun at Volker Fountain, 

ia^tts'woS?d"no:‘^p:J:Jt1h^o:t;r 



